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Editor’s Note 


Parking under zoning has been a subject of intense 
discussion in recent years. It has also been a con- 
troversial one, especially as it relates to central busi- 
ness districts. 

Chicago is now in the midst of a comprehensive 
revision of its zoning ordinance under the technical 
direction of Evert Kincaid, Planning Consultant and 
author of this article. The article deals with one 
of the more important sections of the new ordinance 


which is progressively being enacted into law. Dis- 
cussion of this section should be of considerable in- 
terest to those who are struggling with similar prob- 
lems in their own communities. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that provisions adopted in Chicago 
are tailor-made for the Windy City and do not neces- 
sarily fit conditions elsewhere. This article ably sets 
out principles to be observed rather than specifics to 
be copied. 


Background 
On August 18, 1953, a major effort to 
stem the rising tide of traffic conges- 
tion in Chicago’s streets was initiated 
with the enactment into law of this 
first 
parking and loading ordinance in the 


city’s comprehensive off-street 
form of an amendment to the Chicago 
Zoning Ordinance. 

Prior to this time, the zoning ordi- 
nance had exercised no control over 
loading and unloading operations, while 
parking facilities had been required for 
only a few uses—for theaters and 
other amusement establishments, and 
for apartment houses. The parking re- 
quirement for apartment houses, how- 
ever, was declared invalid by the Cir- 
cuit Court in 1952 on the grounds that 
the ordinance was discriminatory in 
that it did not require other uses per- 
mitted in Apartment House Districts to 
provide parking facilities. Presumably 
the ordinance requirements for places 
of amusement would have suffered a 


like fate had they been contested. 


Scope 


The new off-street parking and load- 
ing ordinance is designed to be broad 
in scope and equitable in application. 
Under its terms, all uses generating 
automobile traffic are required to pro- 
vide off-street parking facilities while 
uses generating trucking must provide 
off-street loading and unloading berths. 
Parking and loading requirements ap- 
ply chiefly to new buildings and new 
uses, but existing buildings and uses 
which undergo a substantial increase 
in scale of operation are subject to the 
requirements. An existing apartment 
house, for example, which undergoes 
an expansion of fifteen percent or more 
in number of dwelling units is required 
to provide parking. Among other 
benefits accruing, it is hoped that this 
requirement will act as a brake on the 
trend toward conversion of large dwell- 
ing units into a number of smaller 
apartments with attendant overtaxing 
of existing public facilities and lower- 
ing of standards of safety and liv- 
ability. 

The parking and loading require- 
ments apply to uses anywhere in the 
City of Chicago, except for the Central 


Business District where parking facili- 
ties are not required 
tremely high land costs and to the 
feasibility of providing mass parking 
facilities through large public and pri- 
vate garages and parking areas. 


owing to ex- 


Required Facilities 

Several indices of the need for park- 
ing and loading space have been estab- 
lished in the new ordinance, and these 
form the basis for quantitative deter- 
mination of required parking and load- 
ing facilities. Thus, parking require- 
ments for residential uses are based on 
number of dwelling while for 
theaters, capacity is 


units, 
seating used. 
Parking space for retail uses is com- 
puted on the basis of retail floor area 
and for manufacturing uses on the 
basis of maximum 
work shift. 
ments are predicated on the amount of 


employment at a 
Ail loading space require- 


gross floor area, this being the most 

reliable index for this purpose. 
Sample parking and loading require- 

ments are shown in the following table: 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-iteriacl . . . 


Resources For The Future 


On December 2, some fifteen hundred persons gathered in Washington at the 
invitation of a comparatively new organization known as Resources for the 
Future, Inc. Financed by the Ford Foundation, the immediate purpose was to 
take an inventory at the mid-point of the 20th century in terms of the country’s 
natural and national wealth. So it was not surprising to find the major emphasis 
placed on land, water, minerals, energy and the need for further research. What 
was new was the inclusion, for the first time in this type of conference, of urban 
land as a significant element in the field of national resources. The reason for 
its exclusion in the past appears to be that the resources experts have been pre- 
occupied with resources in terms of extent rather than value. But, as was 
effectively pointed out, urban areas in terms of national wealth and income now 
far surpass those of all other areas combined. This fact is effectively presented 
in a comparison developed by Roy Wenzlick from available statistics as follows: 





National 
Income by 


Area in Taxes Money Income Industrial 
Millions Value Collected of Residents Origin 
of Acres $ Billion $ Million $ Billion $ Billion 
1945 1950 1946* 1951° 1951 1949" 1951 
Urban 15 251 5,565 120 
745 514 259 
Rural Nonfarm 747 127 25 
Rural Farm 1,142 1,159 62 87 715** 14 19 


* Estimated 
** Taxes levied 


Another estimate indicates that about 25 million acres, 1.3% of the surface 
area of the United States, was devoted to urban and industrial uses in 1950, with 
an additional 10 million in rural nonfarm home sites. When we compare these 
figures with income and values in the table, we begin to grasp the magnitude of 
the impact our cities now have on the national economy and as a national re- 
source which cannot be judged in terms of the area they occupy. 


Results 


Our concern being primarily with the urban picture, we concentrated on this 
section along with a couple dozen other “urbanists” of varying shades of thought 
and opinion ranging from social sciences to public utilities. 

While no earth-shattering conclusions or proposals resulted from the three- 
day session, certain areas of agreement and disagreement did emerge and various 
fields needing further study and research became more evident. 

The term “decentralization” inevitably crept into the discussion, but it was 
generally agreed that its rate would be slow and that “effective dispersal should 
be considered in terms of employment, housing at reasonable cost, suburban 
amenities, efficient transportation, and effective government.” Efficient indus- 
trial production and distribution might well have been added to this list. 

The urban group was properly concerned, among other things, with the need 
for adequate open spaces; a better balance between housing, business, and indus- 
try in urban redevelopment; protection of industrially zoned land; the substitu- 
tion of industrial performance standards for obsolete industrial classifications; 
and the need for orderly regional development. 


Water—A Major Problem 


Perhaps the most important single contribution coming out of the confer- 
ence, as judged from the last day’s summaries, was in pointing up the increasingly 
critical nature of the water supply problem in various areas of activity as well 
as geography. An estimated national population of two hundred million in 1975 
was used against the growing use of water—for home consumption, for air con- 
ditioning, for industrial processes, and for irrigation in humid East as well as 
arid West. The “mining” of underwater supplies by growing urban populations 
is no small factor in the picture. (Continued on Page 4) 
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CBC PLAN ANALYSIS SESSION 

The Community Builders’ Council 
will hold its winter Plan Analysis Ses- 
sion in Chicago on Thursday, January 
21, 1954. This session is a one-day 
meeting being held in _ connection 
with the National Association of Home 
Builders’ annual Exposition and Con- 
vention. The CBC meeting will take 
place in the Upper Tower Room at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, starting at 9:30 
in the morning. As is customary, at- 
tendance is limited to Council members. 


New Presentation Technique 


An innovation in the technique of 
presentation will be used at this session 
for the first time. At the Council’s pre- 
vious meeting in Baltimore, the use of 
a Vu-Graph was demonstrated for the 
showing of plans. This medium so 
pleased the members in attendance that 
use of the machine was approved 
unanimously. Following the meeting. 
the Urban Land Institute was pre- 
sented with a Vu-Graph through the 
generosity of J. W. York of Cameron 
Village, Raleigh, N. C. Mr. York’s gift 
makes possible a method whereby the 
plans being discussed may be more 
clearly seen and understood by the en- 
tire audience. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW OFF-STREET PARKING AND LOADING ORDINANCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Type of Use 


| and 2 family dwellings 


Multiple Dwellings—Low Density 


Multiple Dwellings—High Density 


Hospitals 


Retail Stores 


Manufacturing and Industrial Uses 





To expedite off-street parking, joint 
facilities for two or more uses are per- 
mitted if the facilities so combined 
would at least be equal to the sum of 
the separate requirements for each use. 


Location 


The location of off-street parking fa- 
cilities with respect to distance from 
the principal use served was an im- 
portant consideration. Obviously, it 
would be desirable to have all accessory 
parking provided on, or contiguous to, 
the site of the principal use served. 
Unfortunately, this is not always pos- 
sible, and so with the exception of low- 
density dwellings where on-site park- 
ing is a reasonable requirement, off- 
site facilities must be permitted. Such 
off-site facilities, however. should be 
within a convenient walking distance 
of the principal use to adequately serve 
their purpose. Surveys have consist- 
ently revealed the reluctance of drivers 
to patronize parking facilities which are 
not reasonably close to their des- 
tination. 

With these considerations in mind, 
three walking distances have been es- 
tablished in this amendment for off- 


Urban Land 


Required Parking Spaces 
1 space per family dwelling unit. 


Spaces equal in number to 75% of bed- 
rccm apartments and 50% of efficiency 
apartments. 


Spaces equal in number to 60% of bed- 
room apartments and 40% of efficiency 
apartments. 


1 space per 3 beds, plus 1 space per 10 
daily visitors to out-patient facilities, 
plus 1 space per 1,500 sq. ft. of floor 
area in residents’ quarters, plus 1 space 
per staff or visiting doctor. 


1 space per 300 square feet of floor 
area over 2,000 square feet. 


1 space for each 4 employees, based 
upon the maximum number employed. 


site parking facilities. Parking areas 
to serve apartment houses would be 
permitted to locate within 300 feet; 
certain other uses such as _ hospitals, 
sanitariums, lodging houses and dormi- 
tories would be restricted to a distance 
of 500 feet; while the majority of uses, 
including retail, would be permitted to 
furnish required parking facilities 
within 1,000 feet, or approximately 112 
blocks, of the principal use. 

In general, off-site facilities accessory 
to a principal use may be located in 
any other zoning district in which such 
use is permitted, including any less re- 
stricted district, but not in a more 
restricted district. Thus, a parking lot 
accessory to an apartment house can 
locate in an Apartment or a Business 
District, but not in a Family, Duplex, 
or Group House District. This restric- 
tion may be modified by the Board of 
Appeals but in no case could parking 
facilities accessory to an apartment, 
business, or manufacturing use be per- 
mitted in a Family or Duplex District. 
However, parking facilities serving a 
main use in an Industrial District are 
to be permitted in a Manufacturing or 
Commercial District. 


Required Loading Berths 


1 berth for 50,000 to 200,000 square feet 
of floor area plus 1 berth for each ad- 
ditional 200,000 square feet. 


1 berth for 50,000 to 200,000 square feet 
of flocr area plus 1 berth for each addi- 
tional 2C0,000 square feet. 


2,000 to 8,000 square feet of floor area— 
1 berth—10’° x 25’ 8,000 to 25,000 square 
feet cf floor area—l berth—10’ x 45’ 
25,000 to 40,000 square feet of floor area 
—2 berths—10’ x 45’ ea. 40,000 to 100,000 
sauare feet cf floor area—3 berths— 
10’ x 45’ ea. 100,000 to 250,000 square 
feet of floor area—4 berths—10’ x 45’ 
ea. Each additional 200,000 square feet 
of flocr area—1 additional berth. 


2.000 to 40,000 square feet of gross floo: 
area—1 berth. 40,000 to 100,000 square 
feet of gross floor area—2 berths. Each 
additional 100,000 square feet of gross 
floor area or fraction thereof—1l addi- 
tiona! berth. 








The Board of Appeals of which the 
author is a member may authorize the 
location, in an Apartment District, of 
parking facilities accessory to a non- 
residential use in an adjoining district 
or to an existing professional or insti- 
tutional office building. Such authori- 
zation would be contingent upon ap- 
propriate safeguards and conditions set 
forth in this amendment. This is de- 
signed to alleviate traffic congestion in 
Business Districts which are already 
developed and in which there is an 
acute shortage of available space for 
transient parking purposes. 


Design Standards 


Standards governing the design of 
parking spaces and loading berths set 
forth in this ordinance control the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Size and surfacing of parking and 

loading spaces; 


bo 


. Location of facilities with respect 
to street lines and required yards: 

3. Means of access in relation to traf- 
fic movement; 

4. Screening: landscaping and light- 

ing. 
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In addition, accessory off-site facili- 
ties in residence districts would have 
to be open to the sky; garage structures 
for this purpose, a potential adverse 
influence to residential districts, would 
be prohibited. 

These standards governing the man- 
ner in which parking spaces shall be 
designed and maintained should en- 
courage the development of clean, ef- 
ficient, and attractive parking facilities 
and so should eliminate most of the 
objectionable features commonly asso- 
ciated with parking areas open to pub- 
lic view. 


Special Uses 


Automobile parking facilities devel- 
oped as a business enterprise and 


catering to transient trade are to be 
treated as special uses, subject to re- 


. and determination by the Board 
of Appeals. Since these are not acces- 
sory facilities, special provision must 
be made for their location and op- 
eration. 

In addition, the Board of Appeals 
will have jurisdiction over facilities de- 
veloped for existing apartment build- 
ings away from the site of the building 
served, except that open facilities can 
be developed as a matter of right on 
an adjacent lot or, of course, on the 
same lot with the main building. 


Control of Parking Areas 


In order to maintain the parking 
areas hereafter established under the 
provisions of the ordinance, the follow- 
ing regulations shall apply: 

The land upon which the parking fa- 
cilities are located, or to be located, 
shall be in the same possession, either 
by deed or long term lease, as the 
property occupied by the use to which 
the parking facilities are auxiliary, in 
which case the owner of the land shall 
be bound by covenants filed of record 
in the office of the Recorder of Deeds 
or the Registrar of Titles of Cook 
County, requiring the owner, his or her 
heirs and assigns to maintain the re- 
quired number of parking facilities 
throughout the existence of the prin- 
cipal use. 


Support of Ordinance 


Before passage of the above de- 
scribed off-street parking and loading 
provisions, a number of months were 
spent in research and in conference 
with individuals and groups represent- 
ing all phases of Chicago’s civic and 
business activities. The Chicago Plan 
Commission and the Street Traffic Com- 
mission cooperated fully in securing 
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data pertinent to the problem and in 
preparing the basic regulations. Sup- 
port was also forthcoming from the 
Parking and Street Traffic Committees 
of ithe Association of Commerce, the 
Chicago Motor Club, the Back of the 
Yards Council, the American Institute 
of Architects, the Southeast Chicago 
Commission, the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Coordinator, the Commissioner 
of Public Works, the Traffic Engineer 
and from others interested in relieving 
the congestion in Chicago’s streets. 


HOW FAR HAVE WE COME? 


“How Far Have We Come? How Far 
Can We Go?” is a sixteen-page illus- 
trated report published in 1953 by the 
Borough of Bethel, Pa. Planning Com- 
mission. 

Sound planning in a 
nity is hard to find. The answers to 
the title questions are found in a report 
by the Bethel Planning Commission, 
Bethel, Pa. The report is evidence that 
the Planning Commission for this com- 
munity knows what it is charged with 
doing. Officially created in 1949, this 
borough had a 1950 population of 
11,324, up 86 per cent in ten years. It 
promptly organized a planning com- 
mission which has produced this ex- 
cellent discussion of local planning 
problems, the economic base, and the 
necessity for balanced development if 
a growing population is to be properly 
served at reasonable tax rates. This 
study illustrates good planning pro- 
cedure for a small community, pre- 
sented for understanding by the public. 


emall reammic 
small commu 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
TRANSIT 

From Georgia’s Senate Transit Study 
Committee, comes a report on _ its 
study of Atlanta’s transit problems. 
Based on the findings, the Committee’s 
recommendations are applicable to the 
transit situation in almost every Amer- 
ican city. Items of the recommenda- 
tions make a good check list against 
which to mark up improvements for 
better public transit in other cities. As 
reported by the Central Atlanta Im- 
provement Association’s Newsletter, the 
recommendations are: 

Staggered hours (for downtown of- 
fices); simplified downtown transit 
routes: reorganization and reduction of 
downtown and outlying transit stops; 
better marking of stops and vehicles; 
pay-as-you-leave fare collections on 
loop routes outbound; express opera- 
tion on expressways; low-cost parking 
facilities at outer ends of expressway 


and at downtown off ramps, both sup- 
plied by special types of transit serv- 
ice; elimination of parking—especially 
in rush hours—on central area transit 
thoroughfares; tighter regulations on 
truck loading; rigid enforcement of 
laws against blocking traffic; parking 
bans at critical locations outside the 
central area; removal of state sales tax 
and city gross receipts tax and paving 
charges to avoid fare increase; future 
studies on zone fares and headway dis- 
patching; and—especially— that the 
community give careful study to steps 
necessary to assure replacement of 
transit equipment and continuation of 
service. 


FRINGE PARKING LOTS 
Cities that think parking lots on the 


fringes of downtown can’t be successful 
should examine the record in Cleve- 
land. An extract is made from the 
Milwaukee Downtown  Association’s 
newsletter describing Cleveland’s ex- 
perience as told by the General Mana- 
ger of the Cleveland Transit System: 
“The Lake Front lot started out with a 
500 car capacity. Growth to its pres- 
ent 2,500 car size is a result of the ac- 
ceptance of and demand for more 
fringe parking. The fringe parking lots 
have a total capacity of 3,900 cars and 
are exceptionally popular with all-day 
parkers. These lots permit all-day 
parking at low cost and the bus service 
from them will take most persons 
closer to their place of business than 
they could get by parking in lots with- 
in the central business district. The 
fringe lots have certainly increased the 
availability of parking space in the 
center of the business district for shop- 
pers and for those who wish to park 
for a short time. This has obvious ad- 
vantages to business interests and to 
the operators of the parking lots with- 
in the the business area. I 
can best describe the popularity and 
acceptance of the fringe parking lots 
in Cleveland by saying that if these 
lots and the transit serving them were 
discontinued, the roof would probably 
fall in on a lot of us.” 
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PLANITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Here then, in water, may lie the most 
significant limiting factor to the con- 
tinued growth of our population and 
national economy. The proposition is 
of vital importance to the future devel- 
opment of our urban areas. 

M.S.W. 
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